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EDITORIALS. 

EDITORS, E. D. COPE, AND J. S. KINGSLEY. 

— Botanists are waking up to the fact that they have too long 
neglected to conform to the law of priority in nomenclature. The 
return to older names of genera, species, etc., produces temporary 
inconvenience, but it is in the interest of stability, which is the funda- 
mental condition of convenience in this matter. Persons who are 
accustomed to use certain names find it difficult to change them, and 
endeavor to make exceptions to the general rule, as some leading bot- 
anists are now proposing. But the sooner a clearing up of the whole 
matter is made the shorter will be the discomfort, for the law of pri- 
ority is fundamental and must be supported under all circumstances 
that fall within the scope of nomenclature. 

It is evident, however, that in cases which violate other laws of 
nomenclature, the law of priority has no application. Such are typo- 
graphic and orthographic errors ; also terms which cannot be given a 
Latin or Greek form. Such rules are the conditions of ordinary schol- 
arship. There is another rule which belongs to scientific scholarship 
which has been hitherto respected, but which a small number of 
American zoologists are endeavoring [to set aside. This is, that no 
name or term is available for scientific use which has not been accom- 
panied by a definition prior to the publication of any other name for 
the same thing published with a description. So self-evident is the 
necessity of this rule that it has been adopted without exception by all 
scientific societies and committees in all countries which have proposed 
or revised laws of nomenclature. The primary element in all exact 
language is the definition of terms, and to omit this condition from 
scientific nomenclature is to abandon science and to go into literature, 
if mere word-making can be dignified by such a title. When we 
remember what a passion this word-making becomes in some persons, 
it is clear that science must have some protection from it. The only 
way that this protection may be had is to demand a raison d'etre for 
every name that is proposed. The student then knows with what he 
has to deal, and the proposer places himself on record in an available 
form. The abuses of the neglect of this rule are self-evident, since it 
lays the sciences open to charlatanism and to pretence of every descrip- 
tion, and makes scientific literature of the catalogues of the showman 
and the salesman. 
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The only body which has encouraged this abuse is the American 
Ornithologists Union, which in its rules straddles the question. One 
result of this position is that members of that body are not a unit in 
their opinions on this point. A concrete case is the lists of names 
published a half century ago by Fitzinger. In his early days this 
naturalist made a creditable beginning of scientific work, but he soon 
lapsed into a cataloguer and list-publisher. He projected comprehen- 
sive systems which have little or no correspondence with nature, and 
filled them out with names without definitions, many of which are not 
applicable to anything which can be defined. So well known has this 
been in Europe that this work of his has been long since relegated to 
the waste heap, where it should by all means be permitted to remain. 
But the love of change has induced a few Americans at this late day 
to resuscitate this rubbish. No better motive can be ascribed for this 
resurrection, for it is not in accordance with existing rules ; it is very 
inconvenient; and it opens the door to continued inconvenience of the 
same kind. It is a blow at scientific scholarship, and a distinct 
encouragement to dishonest work. 

It is hardly likely that the botanists will split upon this rock. 

— The late meetings of the American Society of Naturalists and 
the allied societies of morphologists, anatomists and physiologists, held 
at Princeton, N. J., brought together a representative body of the 
most active workers in the natural sciences of the eastern jiart of the 
country. The west was ably represented by members from Cincinnati, 
Denison and Chicago Universities. These meetings add to the pleas- 
ures of the holidays, supplementing family reunions by professional 
reunions of men bound together by similarity of tastes and modes of 
thought. The advantages of these meetings are various, but one most 
obvious one is the stimulus to care and precision which results from 
free and friendly criticism. After living in an atmosphere of this 
kind, the mind more fully appreciates the contrast between the more 
or less careless, not to say disingenuous habits of thought that are so 
common, and the clear, rational, and truthful attitude of the mind 
which is so conspicuous in the workers in the fields of science. The 
welcome given by President Patton was as clear and honest as the 
minds of the men he faced, and it was a welcome to truth, let it come 
from what quarter it may. 

The geologists were missed from an assembly which should include 
such a body of energetic workers as now constitute the Geological 
Society of America. In view of possible further segregation, a com- 
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mittee was appointed by the parent Society of Naturalists to suggest to 
the society some measures looking toward a combined organization, 
so that future cooperation might be assured. Such a combination 
would hold a winter meeting corresponding to the summer meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, with the 
difference that it would consist of professional naturalists only. 

— The Smithsonian Institution has been requested by a petition 
signed by a large number of American naturalists and by a resolution 
of the American Society of Naturalists, to pay for the support of a 
table at the Naples Marine Biological laboratory to be occupied by 
American students. It would seem that such an appropriation of 
money is within the objects of the Institution as defined by the will of 
Smithson. As a school for original investigators, the Naples Labora- 
tory has been, and doubtless will continue to be, of the greatest utility. 
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Protoceras celer Marsh. 



